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By April 15, 20 states had ordered 
child care centers to close in the 
wake of COVID-19, with exceptions 
for programs serving the chil- 

dren of essential workers such as 
health care professionals.’ Other 
states modified regulations, with 
some reducing class sizes to 10 

or fewer.? Especially for struggling 
providers, the emergency presents 
real financial hardship. Without 
support, many may never open 
their doors again. 


Although only a few state boards of education 
directly oversee the program standards and 
teacher licensure and credentialing for child 
care programs, they can advocate for support 
of child care providers during this difficult 
time. The youngest children, from birth to age 
8, will continue to need high-quality early care 
and education after the pandemic subsides, 
so they will need schools to which they can 
return. Serving as the hub for state education 
policy discussion, state boards can convene 
stakeholders from across the many agencies 
and groups that serve young children to deter- 
mine how best to ensure their uninterrupted 
learning and support. 


A recent survey of over 6,000 child care 
providers (center and home-based providers) 
from all 50 states and D.C. found that only 
11 percent of providers felt confident that 
they could survive a closure of an indetermi- 
nate length without support. Thirty percent 
of providers responded that they could not 
survive a Closure of over two weeks without 
significant public investment, and 49 percent 
reported losing income due to the inability of 
families to continue paying for care.° 


A similar survey conducted in Louisiana 
found a staggering 35 percent of Louisiana 


child care centers will not reopen after 
restrictions are lifted. Nearly 80 percent of 
providers have experienced a loss in reve- 
nue, totaling almost $1.7 million.* According 
to the Louisiana Department of Education, 
60 percent of child care providers had closed 
their facilities by the end of the March. 


FEDERAL AND STATE ACTION 
The passage of the Coronavirus Aid, Relief, 
and Economic Security (CARES) Act provided 
some help to child care centers, with these 
key components: 


e $3.5 billion to states through the Child 
Care and Development Block Grant Pro- 
gram for immediate assistance to child care 
providers. States can use this funding to pay 
providers and to ensure sites can remain 
open or reopen as appropriate; provide child 
care assistance, without regard to income, 
to health care sector employees, emergency 
responders, sanitation workers, and others 
deemed essential during the response to the 
coronavirus; and provide funding to providers 
who were not participating in the subsidy be- 
fore for the purposes of cleaning, sanitation, 
and other activities necessary to maintain or 
resume operations; 


e $750 million for grants to all Head Start 
programs; and 


© nonprofit and for-profit child care provid- 
ers with fewer than 500 employees will be 
eligible to apply for small-business loans to 
cover payroll, mortgage, rent, and utilities. 


Child care is a $99 billion industry. Thus $3.5 
billion will not address the needs of child 
care providers and families during this crisis. 
Many advocates estimate that up to $50 bil- 
lion will be needed to fully support providers 
who are currently closed as well as providers 
doing the hazardous work of providing care 
to children of essential workers.° 
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A few states took strong actions to protect 
child care providers. Vermont promised 

a massive bailout to its providers to help 
stabilize the sector during the pandemic.‘ Its 
Department for Children and Families issued 
guidance to assure child care facilities that 
the state will cover the tuition that families 
would have paid if they hadn’t shut their 
doors. 


Governor Gavin Newsom signed a bill to allow 
California’s child care providers, including 
family child care homes, to keep receiving 
state subsidies if they have to shut down 
business due to the pandemic.’ California 
ECE advocates are urging Governor Newsom 
to provide more emergency funding to allow 
providers to offer paid sick leave to staff and 
purchase supplies to sanitize their facilities. 


North Carolina’s Department of Health 

and Human Services guaranteed child 

care teachers bonus pay of $300 per 

month during April and May.® Through 

its Department of Children and Families, 
Wisconsin is considering a Hazard Pay Grant 
Program to “make monthly grants available 
to certified child care providers, licensed or 
provisionally licensed child care centers, and 
child care providers contracted by or estab- 
lished by a school board for providing hazard 
pay to employees who work during the public 
health emergency.”° 


New Mexico will pay the cost of health insur- 
ance premiums so that uninsured child care 
workers who test positive for COVID-19 (and 
are not eligible for other coverage) will be 
allowed to enroll in the New Mexico Medical 
Insurance Pool and receive comprehensive 
health care coverage until they recover.’ 


SERVING FIRST RESPONDERS 
About 4.6 million health care workers, or 3 
percent of the U.S. workforce, have children 
too young to be left home alone as schools 
and child care programs close." State poli- 
cymakers have established emergency pro- 
grams for first responders. Governor Charlie 
Baker issued an executive order on proce- 
dures to approve emergency child care pro- 


grams in Massachusetts.'? Governor Jared 
Polis ensured that Colorado will provide 
emergency child care to frontline doctors, 
nurses, police, and firefighters.'’* Minnesota 
has classified grocery clerks as emergency 
personnel, meaning that they qualify for child 
care while schools are closed. 


Child care expert Samuel J. Meisels argues 
that the decision to keep certain child care 
programs open during the coronavirus 
pandemic is problematic and dangerous 
because children under 5 will not be able 
to maintain social distance or wash their 
hands effectively.'* He advocates better 
criteria for access to emergency child care 
and says that in some cases K-12 schools 
are better suited to meet the needs of many 
first responders due to their locations and 
community connections. 


POLICY CONSIDERATIONS 
State and federal governments have roles 
to play to ensure that child care providers 
can reopen after the crisis passes. Without 
high-quality child care, families will not be 
able to return to work, and young children 
will miss out on critical opportunities for 
learning and development. 


At the federal level, more funding is needed to 
support child care providers. Early childhood 
education advocates wrote Congress April 

8 asking for more funding for the Paycheck 
Protection Program and the Child Care Devel- 
opment Block Grant. They asked that Con- 
gress ensure that “small businesses serving 
‘essential workers’ as defined in the CARES Act 
receive categorical priority during the applica- 
tion/approval process and are fast tracked.” 
The group also advocated for another round of 
funding under the Small Business Emergency 
Relief Program, and they want to work with 
Congress on a package to comprehensively 
address the needs of the child care industry 
through the crisis and into recovery.'® 


At the state level, states can follow the lead 
of states that are supporting child care 
providers by adopting rules on emergency 
child care, flexible program standards, and 
financial support and health care. 


Child Care for Essential Workers. While 
emergency rules need to be flexible and 


simplified, certain requirements need to stay, 
such as staff background checks. Other 
requirements, such as program standards or 
teacher training, can be flexible or waived to 
ensure timely service for those in dire need.’ 
If states can find existing providers able to 
serve families in need, states should prioritize 
the review and approval process for their 
applications to provide emergency child care. 
State policymakers should explore ways to 
monitor the health and well-being of young 
children in these centers in real time, and 
there should be backup plans in case of an 
outbreak in schools. 


Child Care Educators as Essential Work- 
ers. Child care educators have shown them- 
selves to be the country’s backbone. Many 
stepped up to provide care and education to 
young children and families during the crisis, 
and they should be treated as essential 
workers. State policymakers should see to 
their safety and well-being. Child care edu- 
cators have been underpaid and undervalued 
for a long time, so states will need to act 
quickly to recognize their contributions in this 
crisis with financial support and benefits. 


REOPENING CHILD CARE 

State decisions are crucial to child care 
providers. Without proper planning and 
preparation, providers will close their schools 
for good. Questions around finance, social 
distancing, sanitizing, educator health and 
well-being, food, hazard pay, how best to 
serve disadvantaged children, and the social 
and emotional well-being of children must all 
be weighed. Detailed plans should be com- 
municated across the many agencies that 
are involved in the early care and education 
system. 


Winona Hao is NASBE’s director of early 
learning. 
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